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perial stocks from London to Berlin and from Berlin to Paris, in re- 
sponse to political exigencies, belong to a later period than is covered 
by these volumes of M. Bloch. 

Russlands Finanzpolitik is more concerned with the sources of Rus- 
sia's wealth, and especially with the agricultural condition of the em- 
pire. There will be found a close study of the ownership and cultiva- 
tion of the land, and if the conclusions are sombre, the author appears 
justified by the facts. A part of these conditions has grown out of 
measures of internal policy, like the disposition made of the land at 
the emancipation of the serfs. Another part is due to such world- 
movements as the fall in the price of grain. That Russia is threatened 
with an agricultural proletariat is demonstrated, although the situation 
is not hopeless. The programme of reforms is a long one, calling for 
much intervention on the part of the state. It involves practically 
every phase of agricultural activity, from the education of the peasant 
in methods of cultivation to the regulation of the export of the product. 
It is impossible even to summarize the recommendations of our author, 
for they involve a recasting of the social life of rural Russia, and ap- 
proach the revolutionary in their application. 

WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 

Washington, D.C. 

The Unreformed House of Commons. By Edward Porritt, 
assisted by Annie G. Porritt. Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1903. — Two volumes, 623, 584 pp. 

By the "unreformed House of Commons" Mr. Porritt means the 
representative branch of Parliament as it was before the Reform Act 
of 1832. But the term, as it is used in the title of this work, is also 
made to cover a discussion of the Scotch parliament and of the Irish 
house of commons as they were before the Acts of Union, and of the 
representation of Scotland and Ireland in the unreformed imperial Par- 
liament. The authors discuss borough and county representation in 
all the three kingdoms, from their origin in the later middle age to their 
union and consolidation in the electoral system of Great Britain as it 
was in the early nineteenth century. In Scotland also the lords, as 
well as the commons, are brought within the limits of their subject, 
because both orders sat together in the same house. In the treatment 
of the English and Irish parliaments, however, only such reference is 
made to the Lords as is required to explain the relations which existed 
between the commons and the respective upper houses. 
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But the authors have done much more than to describe the electoral 
systems in the three kingdoms and to trace their historical development. 
They treat at length of the relations between members and their con- 
stituents, whether the latter were communities or patrons. The usages 
and procedure of the houses are also the object of prolonged attention; 
in the case of the English house no less than eleven chapters are devoted 
to this subject. Among them appears an original and valuable discus- 
sion of the evolution of the speakership from its early condition of de- 
pendence on the crown to its modern attitude of non-partisanship. 
The personnel of the House of Commons, its relations with the press, 
the privileges of its members, and even its officials, the places of its 
meeting and the method of creating the members, receive detailed at- 
tention. Briefer accounts are given of the same features in the devel- 
opment of the other houses. In the case of the Irish parliament in- 
teresting chapters are also devoted to the workings of the Poynings law 
and to the history of the Act of Union of 1800. The material which is 
brought together in these chapters covers much the same ground in 
the early modern period as that relating to the middle age which is 
given by Stubbs in his chapter on the antiquities of Parliament. The 
information thus brought together not only shows how the houses were 
elected, but how and under what conditions their business was done. 

The plan of the present work excludes, so far as possible, all refer- 
ence to efforts in favor of parliamentary reform. The history of that 
movement is reserved by the authors for possible treatment in the future. 
Their efforts in the volumes now published have been confined to an 
exposition of what the old Parliament was and of the electoral system 
which was connected with it. For this purpose extensive use has been 
made of the journals and statutes of the three parliaments concerned, 
of parliamentary histories and other reports of debates, of correspond- 
ence, memoirs and a great variety of historical and biographical mate- 
rial. Unprinted sources have been used only to a limited extent. 

The work is based on wide though not exhaustive research and is of 
great value. It is a decidedly original contribution to the study of the 
English constitution. It deals with a group of facts to which little 
systematic attention has hitherto been paid. • Its subject lies in the im- 
mediate rather than the remote past, and therefore it helps directly to 
explain the growth of institutions as they now are. It helps to bridge 
the as yet unspanned gulf which lies between the mediaeval constitu- 
tion and the political system of the present time. 

The book, however, is not a literary success. It has neither intro- 
duction nor conclusion. It contains very little generalization. No 
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attempt is made to give a picture of the political society of which the 
old electoral and parliamentary system was the consummate flower. 
The subject was apparently not grasped as a whole, or in its setting, 
but in parts. The book does not indicate that the authors had dwelt 
intellectually in the old aristocratic society of Great Britain long enough 
to become thoroughly conversant with it. It indicates diligent note- 
taking rather than wide reading and prolonged meditation. The book 
is therefore hard to read. It is a work to be consulted rather than 
read through. Though of great value as a contribution to knowledge, 
it is not itself in all respects a finished product. 

Herbert L. Osgood. 

Sell-Government in Canada and how it was achieved: The Story 
of Lord Durham's Report. By F. Bradshaw. London, P. S. 
King and Son, 1903. — 414 pp. 

It does not seem likely at present that Mr. Chamberlain will succeed 
in convincing the British people that preferential tariffs are necessary 
to the preservation of the empire, but at least he has the satisfaction 
of knowing that his agitation has aroused the keenest public interest 
in colonial questions. Of the many books dealing with those ques- 
tions which have appeared in the last half decade, few, if any, teach 
such valuable lessons as are to be found in the volume under review. 
Great Britain has never faced a more difficult colonial problem than 
that which confronted her in Canada at the close of the Seven Years' 
War, and the story of her struggles to find a satisfactory solution is one 
of the most instructive chapters in the history of the empire. The cen- 
tral feature of the book is an exhaustive analysis of Lord Durham's 
report. But to appreciate this document one must have a picture of 
the social, economic, religious and political conditions of the country 
at the time when it was written. One hundred and twelve pages are 
accordingly devoted to a sketch of the history of Canada from the Eng- 
lish conquest in 1760 to Durham's arrival in 1838. The "rule of the 
soldiery," the constitutions of 1774 and 1791, the Papineau and Macken- 
zie agitations and the rebellion of 1837 are discussed briefly but thor- 
oughly. The reader is thus saved the necessity of plodding through 
the ponderous tomes of Kingsford to get in touch with the historical 
situation. 

The disturbances of 1837 were restricted to Upper Canada, where 
there was a large American element, and to Lower Canada, where the 
French predominated. There was also considerable dissatisfaction in 



